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spirits at home. Actually one of the German spies did us notable
service in sending his German employers an account filled with pictur-
esque details of huge bearded soldiers kicking the snow from their
boots, who had been seen passing southward to the scene of war.
The first indubitable spy was no hireling, but a patriotic German
who had been an officer in the German navy. It was Karl Hans Lody,
and the story went that he had been specially selected by the Kaiser.
He had resigned from the German navy because his income was not
sufficient to support him, and he had applied for employment in the
office of Thomas Cook & Sons, but without success. He had then
engaged himself as a guide with the Hamburg-America line, who
employed him in Norway. He arrived in Berlin on the very day when
England entered the war and the day when the twenty-one German
spies were interned instead of being executed because their offence
had been committed in peace time.
Lody came to England, a country which he knew well. He spoke
English fluently with an American accent acquired in the United
States. He carried a passport in the name of an American, Charles
A. Inglis. We do not know what became of the individual to whom
this passport had been granted: all we do know of him is that a man
of that name applied to the American Embassy in Berlin for a visa
permitting him to travel in Europe. No suspicion, of course, was
attached to Inglis, the victim of an unfortunate mischance. The
Embassy sent the passport to the Foreign Office in Berlin, where it
was " lost." Before this mischance the Foreign Office had removed
the photograph of Charles A Inglis and had substituted for it that
of Karl Hans Lody.
At that moment crowds of Belgians and other foreign refugees were
flowing into England, and it was impossible to carry out any meticu-
lous examination of the papers carried by the refugees. Probably
Lody took advantage of the crowd to pass through the barrier at the
ports unrecognised. At any rate we find him in Edinburgh at the
North British Hotel. From this address he sent a telegram to a man
named Adolph Burchard in Stockholm, and this telegram was his
undoing, because it was passed to the postal censor, then just estab-
lished, and it was obviously in code or cipher. Thereupon every
letter posted by Lody was examined. The letters described coastal
fortifications, naval armaments and other confidential matters. The